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history as represented in those plays, not to 
that recorded in the New Testament." ' Out- 
lines of the Life of Shakespeare,' Ninth 
Ed., pp. 46 and 50. 

The two citations of Furness which refer to 
Christ represent him as "tasting" the "eisel 
and gall," in accordance with the account of 
Matthew. These passages look upon this 
tasting as one of the tortures of the crucifixion. 
From Sir Thomas More's Poems is quoted : 
" remember therewithal How Christ for thee 
tasted eisel and gall." In the eighth prayer 
in the 'Salisbury Primer,' 1555, we have the 
words : " O blessed Jesu : .... I beseech thee 
for the bitterness of the aysell and gall that 
thou tasted." 

In ' Nares' Glossary ' (edition of Halliwell 
and Wright) the lollowing is quoted from 
Skelton:— 

" He paid a bitter pencion 
For man's redemption, 
He dranke eisel and gali 
To redeme us withal.'* 

The different forms of the word eisel occur 
in a moderately large number of passages, 
and in various writers ; but the latest example 
of its use that is given in Murray's ' Dictionary' 
bears the date 1634. 

It seems probable to me that the phrase "to 
drink eisel" came to have a proverbial mean- 
ing, and to contain an allusion to the mixture 
of eisel and gall that was offered to Christ. 
The different offers of vinegar were confused ; 
hence, while Christ seems to have been 
thought of in the mystery plays as refusing 
the draught, other writers speak of him as 
tasting, and others still as drinking. All cer- 
tainly conceived of the eisel and gall as the 
bitterest mixture possible. 

One of the most intensely personal of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, No. cxi, contains the 
word eisel: — 

* ( 0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand : 
Pity me then and wish I were renew'd ; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions oi eisel 'gainst my strong infection; 



No bitterness that I will bitter think. 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me then dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me.'' 

Globe text. 

I will not try to interpret the word eisel in 
the above lines, lest I seem to use one con- 
jecture to help prove another ; but I do not 
think that this sonnet furnishes any reason for 
rejecting the explanation that I offer for the 
passage in "Hamlet." 

It seems probable to me, then, that Hamlet's 
phrase "Woo't drinke up Esile?" means 
something like this: "Would you rival the 
agonies of the Crucified One?" Those who 
have interpreted Esile as a river because the 
context demands hyperbole, will note that in 
the English mystery plays Christ does not 
even taste the vinegar and gall. They are at 
liberty, therefore, to find in this expression the 
hyperbolical meaning, "Would you go beyond 
the agonies of the dying Saviour? " 

It seems highly probable that the expression 
"to drink eisel" passed into proverbial use 
through the influence of the mystery plays, 
and that this much-discussed phrase in " Ham- 
let " marks a point of connection between 
Shakespeare and the primitive English drama 
that has not been suspected. 

A. H. Tolman 
The University of Chicago. 



OLD SAXON FRAGMENTS. 
Bruchstucke der altsdchsischen Bibeldichtung 
aus der Bibliotheca Palatina, von Karl 
Zangemeister und Wilhelm Braune. 
In den Neuen Heidelberger Jahrbiichem, 
Jhrg. iv, Heft 2 ss. 205-294, auch als Separat- 
ausgabe im Verlag von G. Koester (Heidel- 
berg) erschienen. 
On the ninth of last May there appeared in 
the ' Beilage zur Miinchner Allgemeinen 
Zeitung ' a short article by Professor Braune 
of Heidelburg, entitled ' Die altsachsische 
Bibeldichtung,' in which he announced an 
important discovery of new fragments of Old- 
Saxon poetry, made by his colleague Professor 
Zangemeister in a Vatican, formerly Palatine, 
Ms. of the ninth century, the editing of which 
had been entrusted by the discoverer to the 
writer of the article. 
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In the short preliminary account, which 
accompanied the announcement, Professor 
Braune stated that there were four fragments, 
one an excerpt from the Heliand (Vs. 1279- 
J 557) — a most valuable addition to the Heliand- 
codices — while the other three, comprising 337 
verses in all, were selections from the Old- 
Saxon Genesis, which was, up to this time, 
known to scholars only through the genial dis- 
covery of Sievers, that the long interpolation 
(Vs. 235-851) in the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, 
detected by him and designated Gen. B., was 
a translation from the Old Saxon, and there- 
fore once constituted a part of an epic on the 
Genesis most probably by the poet of the 
Heliand. Zangemeister's "epoch-making" 
find confirms Siever's views, especially as by 
good fortune the first extract from the O.-S. 
Genesis corresponds to 11. 790-817 of the Ags. 
Genesis, and all controversy about the original 
dialect and authorship of Gen. B. is thus 
brought to an end. 

The announcement that these fragments 
would be published in the ensuing number of 
the Netie Heidelberger Jahrbiicher caused its 
appearance to be awaited with great interest, 
not unmixed with impatience at its delay. 
This delay is now explained and more than 
repaid, by the publication of the fragments 
accompanied by excellent photographic fac- 
similes of the entire text. 

On pages 205-210, Professor Zangemeister 
gives an account of the circumstances under 
which the discovery in the library of the 
Vatican was made, and a description of the 
codex, Palatinus Latinus No. 1447, which he 
designates V., and in which the ' Fragmenta 
Palatina ' appear. This codex, which may 
have been written in Magdeburg or a neighbor- 
ing cloister (p. 209), belonged in 1479 to the 
cathedral library at Mayence, from which it 
came later into the Bibliotheca Palatina, and 
was with the other Mss. of that famous col- 
lection transferred, after the capture of Heidel- 
berg by Tilly in 1622, to its present resting- 
place. It is written in Carlovingian minuscule 
of the first half of the ninth century and con- 
tains astronomic and calendarial material of 
little value. The Old-Saxon fragments are 
written on vacant pages or parts of pages, and 
are really selections preserved in their entirety, 
with the exception of the first Genesis frag- 



ment, of which seven Ms. lines, about sixteen 
lines of text, have been cut away by the 
binder. These extracts were therefore copied 
from one or possibly two codices, containing 
the Heliand and Genesis complete, and were 
no doubt chosen for their preeminent beauty. 

Although the script differs in size and char- 
acter, Zangemeister is of the opinion (p. 209) 
that all the fragments were written by the 
same hand, and that the divergences are to be 
accounted for by the fact that they were not 
written at one time nor with the same pen. 
Braune accepts Zangemeister's conclusions (p. 
211), but dialectic and orthographic diver- 
gences in the treatment of h and in the mark- 
ing of quantity, force him (p. 224) to admit the 
possibility that the fragments were written by 
three hands, from one of which we have the 
extract from the Heliand, from another the 
first and third selection from the Genesis, and 
from a third the second selection. 

A careful examination of the fac-similes has 
convinced me, that we must distinguish two 
hands at least, in other words that the scribe 
of the Heliand extract did not write the se- 
lections from the Genesis. To the dialectic 
and orthographic divergences of the Heliand 
extract from the Genesis which Braune con- 
siders, I would add several others of varying 
importance, which I find in his grammatical 
discussions : p. 216 -in occuring four times in 
Gen. as the ending of the perfect part; the 
gen. ending -as without exception in Hel., 
while -es occurs seventeen times in Gen.; p. 
217 d h and S'h exclusively in Gen. iii ; p. 219 
quad (3) and quat (2) in Gen.; p. 220 miff (6) in 
Hel., but mid (14) along with mi? (11) in Gen. 
These can best be explained by the assumption 
of different scribes. Furthermore, the Heliand 
fragment is distinguished from the others by 
the evident care and accuracy with which it is 
written. This is shown not alone by the size 
of the script (cf. Braune p. 209), but by the 
character of the letters, by the almost total 
absence of orthographic errors, which are, on 
the other hand, so frequent in Genesis, es- 
pecially in ii and iii, by the consistent division 
of metrical half-lines 1 and by the marking of 

1 Braune omits the period at the end of the following haif- 
lines: i284 b , 1285 s ?, 1287 13 , i3o6 b ?, 1308*, 1313 s , 1315 s ?, 
I3i6 b , 1322 s , 1326 s ?, i332 b , i334 b , 1335 s , I34 sb , I 353 b , I357 a , 
also after saliga 1304, Ie^T 1337, gibidig 1348, 
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quantity. Finally, in the Genesis or is with 
few exceptions written in ligature, in the Hel- 
iand this ligature does not occur. Of less 
importance is the fact that e with a hook at 
the top appears a few times in the Genesis (h e 
58, 157 hie 218 mendadige 188 gere- 
uuedi 246 sea 281) but not at all in the Hel- 
iand. 

It is more difficult to determine whether the 
Genesis is written by one hand or two. I am 
inclined to the latter view on account of the 
divergences which Braune points out on pp. 
233-34, and would add that o r appears without 
exception in ligature in i and iii, but only in 
half the cases in ii (written out 13, in ligature 
13). But Gen. ii is certainly written by one 
hand, not by two, as Braune suggests (p. 224) 
on account of the fact that the part on the 
second leaf of the Ms. (Plate iii) is written with 
much finer strokes than that on the tenth leaf 
(Plate iv). That the script on Plate iv is larger 
is true, but the change comes at the end of 
the first line of that page, and the character of 
the letters remains the same. 

The editing of the fragments by Prof. Braune 
is, as was to be expected, exemplary, and he 
has shown commendable generosity in hasten- 
ing to publish his work without attempting to 
exhaust the minor questions of detail. The 
introduction consists of an excellent and ac- 
curate account of the chief characteristics of 
the language (pp. 211-224), 2 and an analysis 
and sympathetic appreciation of the Genesis 
from a literary point of view (pp. 224-235). 
Also Prof. Braune furnishes on pp. 265-293 a 
list of the word-forms and an exhaustive glos- 
sary of the Genesis. 3 

The fragments with accompanying notes are 
printed on pp. 237-264. 

The text of the Heliand extract taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount, which precedes the 
others, is diplomatic, excepting that the metri- 
cal lines are divided off. A striking peculiarity 
of this fragment is the consistent and correct 
designation of vocalic length by the acute 
accent, which distinguishes it from the Genesis 
fragments (cf. p. 222) as well as from the other 

2 P . 212 1. 9 : add uuupan 1352, cf. also t h 6 1284. 

3 I have noted two omissions in the glossary; p. 282 1. 3 
lic-haman dat. sg. 135 and p. 290 1. 7 from below legar- 
bedd uuaran 30. 



Old-Saxon codices. Unfortunately Sievers has 
disregarded the quantity-marks of the Mss. in 
his edition of the Heliand, but a comparison 
of our fragment with the fac-simile of part of 
a page of the Monacencis in the second part 
of Schmeller's edition, and selected from the 
small part of the codex in which an attempt 
is made to designate quantity consistently, 4 
shows that the former is much more accurate. 
From Gallee's notes ('Altsachs. Gram.' §§38 
Anm. 1, 4 14, Anm. 43 Anm. 1. and44Anm. 1.), 
I conclude that marking of quantity is rare in 
Cottonianus,and the fac-simile of the Fragmen- 
tum Pragense {Wiener Sitzungsber. phil.-hist. 
Classe Bd. 97 s. 624) contains no quantity- 
marks. 

In V. the acute appears regularly upon long 
vowels and diphthongs in the stem-syllable. 
According to Braune (p. 222 cf. p. 294), there 
are six examples of the accent upon a short 
vowel. The faint marks above sat 1286, 
which Braune takes to be an acute, are prob- 
ably flecks on the Ms., as the acute generally 
describes a curve, while this would be a 
straight line. In e f t h 6 1329 the error is prob- 
ably due to the influence of t h 6, t h u o (cf. 1. 
1279), which always takes the accent. In s a I i- 
ga 1300 for saliga the acute is carelessly 
placed as often occurs in diphthongs and in 
s ii u i d o Gen 151 and m 6 n g i t h a h't e o 1354. 
L6f 1289 forms the first and markedly pre- 
dominating arsis of a half-line, scanning accord- 
ing to type C 3, and it is possible that the short 
vowel is sporadically lengthened. It would 
be interesting to observe whether this example 
can be duplicated. There remain, therefore, 
but thing 1295, in which the mark is very in- 
distinct, and £11 di 1340, where the acute is 
obviously incorrect. 

On the other hand, failure to place the acute 
where it belongs is comparatively rare. 5 The 
acute is omitted but seven times over a long 
vowel in the stem-syllable of a word of more 
than one syllable, as against ri6 times in 

4 cf 2. Lief. Proemium p. x. Schmeller's reproduction of 
these marks of quantity is unreliable as a comparison of the 
fac-simile with the corresponding text will show. 

5. Braune in his text omits the acute in the following 
words: nahor 1279 sui^o 1282 hdlag 1292? siio^an 1300? 
sinl/f 1304, li'f 1343, med'o 1345 and mengithahteo 1354. I 
count therefore 158 cases (not 151 as Braune p. 294),where the 
acute is correctly placed. 
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which it is correctly placed. When, therefore, 
the acute does not occur at all over an originally 
long vowel in unaccented syllable, including 
1 i c,we have here a confirmation of the view, ad- 
vanced from the observation of the metre, that 
these vowels are short in the Heliand. In mono- 
syllables with original long vowels, which are 
sometimes accented, but usually enclitic, the 
marking of quantity is to some extent con- 
ventional and inaccurate, and little attention 
is paid to the influence of sentence accent 
upon the quantity, the codex resembling in 
this respect modern texts with marked quanti- 
ties. The exceptions arethar 1326 in the 
arsis, thar 1312, 1333, 1352 in the thesis, 
g i h u £ 1327 in the arsis, he (5) but he 1 1296, in 
the thesis ; also so occurring four times in the 
thesis is short, as well as t h e and them, the 
latter occuring 13 times not only as article but 
also as demonstrative and relative so that 
this fact should be recognized in the grammars, 
er occurs once in the arsis, once in the thesis. 
The following occur only in the thesis: 6k 
6, ok 2, hd 1, gi 1, gi 2, th<5 1. 

Especially interesting and valuable is the 
indication of the diphthongs in accented syl- 
lables as long. We are thus led to associate 
them with the Ags. long diphthongs and the 
cause of the length is not far to seek. The 
O -S. as well as the Ags. diphthongs are 
stress-diphthongs (unechte Diphthonge), that 
is diphthongs in which the less sonorous mem- 
ber is syllabic (cf. Sievers ' Phonetik '4 §392). 
But in descending stress-diphthongs the first 
and less sonorous member must receive extra 
stress in order to become syllabic, and the 
natural tendency is to lengthen it. The con- 
firmation of this view is to be found in the 
O. H. G. Notker, (cf. Braune, Beitr. II 129 f.), 
where the stress-diphthongs are marked long 
(ie, ia, to, uo), while the sonoric diphthongs 
(echte Diphthonge) are marked short (&, 6u, 
eu, iu). We must, therefore, recognize the 
length of stress-dipththongs in the three main 
Westgerm. dialects, but the development 
was probably independent in each case. In 
Old Norse the opposite development took 
place and descending diphthongs became as- 
cending. 

The acute appears over a diphthong in the 
stem-syllable of an accented word 28 times, 



it is omitted n times: viz. do 16 u o 2, io 6 
io 3, 60 2 eo 1, 6a 1, ie 2, iu 1 iu 5. The 
fact that iu occurs five times without the acute 
as against one time with it, strengthens the 
theory stated above, for in this diphthong the 
sonority of the two members is about alike, 
and Notker regularly treats it as a sonoric 
diphthong, writing it i 11. In unaccented syl- 
lables diphthongs are never written with the 
acute, that is they are short. In monosylla- 
bles the same conventionality, which prevails 
with long vowels, is to be observed in the case 
of the diphthongs : hier occurs twice in the 
arsis, five times in the thesis but hier three 
times, thie once in the thesis, si a once but 
s i a sea ten times, t h i a t h e a eleven times 
in the thesis, € u iu twice but eu iu three 
times in the thesis, g i o once in the thesis and 
t h d o five times in the thesis. 6 

A comparison of V. with M. and C. (pp. 
240-241) shows that it occupies an independ- 
ent position with relation to both, also that it 
is, so far as it goes, freer from errors and devi- 
ating less from the original than either of the 
other codices. I note the following omissions 
in Braune's list of variants : 1289 h d V=h u o 
C, h u u o M; 1293 m u n d V=i s m u n d M, i s 
muff C; i3i9uuili V C=uuil M; 1321 
thuruh thaht tholotV, thurh that 
t h o 1 o d M=t huru that tholondC; 1324 
i s V M=t lies C ; 1342 i u u u a n V, iuuuen 
M=i uuuaron C; 1357 sorogonde V= sor- 
gondi M C. 

The Genesis fragments follow. I shall only 
give a brief synopsis of them, referring for 
details to Braune's excellent analysis men- 
tioned above. The first selection, containing 
the speech of Adam, in which he upbraids Eve 
and depicts the ills that await them, is printed 
with the corresponding Ags. text. Of the 
many interesting points, suggested by a com- 
parison of the two texts, several are treated by 
Braune in his notes; for instance, the change in 
the text of the translation due to the substitu- 
tion of Ags. words for such words in the 
original as are foreign to Ags. poetry, and the 
shortening of the verses by the omission of 

6, In addition to the corrections to Braune's text made above 
I would add to the note on spraka 1340, that the second 
a is plain ; also that an e is written between and above u and 
in n a r o u u o r a 1350. 
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unimportant words in the original. This 
small fragment will serve as the starting-point 
for important investigations, especially for 
comparative study of the syntax and stilistics 
of the two languages. 

The second selection of 124 lines consists of 
two fits or cantos and presupposes a descrip- 
tion of the murder of Abel by his brother. 
The first fit narrates in a highly dramatic form 
Cain's return to his dwelling, his arraignment 
by God, his confession and fear of being slain 
by the way, God's establishing a peace with 
him on earth accompanied by his curse. In 
the second fit follows the description of the 
grief of Adam and Eve at Abel's death and 
the crime of Cain. The parents are troubled 
at the thought that they have no longer a son. 
Then Seth is born to them as a token of God's 
favor. Recurring to Cain the poet relates that 
he had strong descendants, evil and loving 
strife. With these Seth's descendents are 
united in marriage with the result that all 
become hateful to God. One alone, Enoch, 
was good and wise, whom therefore God took 
from the sinful world. Then follows the med- 
iaeval myth of the second coming of Enoch 
and his slaying by Antichrist, who in turn is put 
to death by an angel of God, and of the es- 
tablishment of God's kingdom on earth. 

The third selection of 187 lines contains the 
story of the destruction of Sodom and is di- 
vided into two cantos. The first relates of the 
reception of the angels by Abraham at Mamre, 
and of his entreating and haggling with God to 
spare Sodom. The second fit describes the 
wickednesss of Sodom and the reception of 
the angels by Lot, who is warned to flee. 
Then follows a vivid potrayal of the destruc- 
tion of the city and the incident closes with 
the turning of Lot's wife to stone upon a 
mountain "where she shall stand as a sign to 
men as long as the earth lives." 

The first fit and the beginning of the second 
of ii and the end of the second fit of iii can be 
compared in their lofty beauty and dramatic 
power to the Fall of the Angels, and the 
speech of Satan in the Ags. fragment and the 
Genesis, so far as it is preserved in the original 
dialect and in translation, may be said to 
represent the very summit of poetic production 



of a Christian character in the first period of 
the Germanic literatures. 7 

George A. Hench. 
University of Michigan. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A Reading French Grammar. A short 
method of learning to read the French lan- 
guage, by Edward H. Magill. 8vo, 146+14 
pp. Philadelphia : Christopher Sower Co. 

Modern Freneh Series, annotated for schools 
and colleges with biographical sketches of 
the authors, by Edward H. Magill; Phila- 
delphia : Christopher Sower Co. I. ' Le 
Piano de Jeanne ' and ' Qui perd gagne ' by 
Francisque Sarcey, 194 pp.; II. 'Surla 
Pente ' by Mme de Witt (nee Guizot), 196 
pp.; III. 'La Fille de Clementine,' ou 
'Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard' by Anatole 
France, 209 pp. 

In the preface to his grammar, Prof. Magill 
writes : 

" The object aimed at by most English- 
speaking people in studying the French lan- 
guage is believed to be the mental training 
which such study supplies and the ability to 
read readily the valuable scientific works in 
that language, together with an early intro- 
duction to the treasures of its literature." 

7 I add the following notes to Braune's text : 12 ra i Note, 
mn is certain ; I think I see a stroke above the letters, in which 
case this is an abbreviation (unknown to me). 14 after 
uuesan an interrogation-mark in the Ms. There are 
similar cases in the Ohg. Isidor (e.g. xxxi 13), where an 
interrogative clause is distinctly separated by the punctua- 
tion and capitalisation from a following modifying clause, 
and this usage of the Mss. which illustrates the passing of 
the language from parataxis to hypotaxis should be recog- 
nized in the text. 29 enam, I read enum with u blurred 
or possibly corrected out of 0; if this letter were a, it would 
be open a which the scribe does not use . 54 and 61 thinum, 
I read in both cases th i nu n (cf. th esun 1. 71). Braune states 
in his note to the latter case that the third stroke of an m 
has been run together with the following f, but I can see no 
difference between this /"and that in f o r ft just preceding. 
56 Braune corrects garoo into garo, but cf. garoo C 620 
garaoC2o6 Ohg. g a r w o, Ags. gearuwe. 66tianono f 
I read tiunono, cf. the u in thu 1. 44 and the note to 
enum above. 89 iac, Note, cf, the long i in i n a 134 lk 207 
i m 280. 126 g e s i d i, the d is stroked, but later and with a 
finer pen. 148 f o 1 c not f o 1 k. Also it seems to me that in 
11. 153, 203, 282 and 318 the punctuation of the Ms. is to be 
preferred to Braune's. 



